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ABORIGINAL SITES IN AND NEAR "TEAOGA/^ 
NOW ATHENS, PENNSYLVANIA 

By LOUISE WELLES MURRAY 

PART I 

Introduction 

THE tendency of the intelligent student of history or archaeol- 
ogy today seems to be to require more facts, more partic- 
ulars. Curiosity has ever led man to gather and preserve 
unusual or mysterious objects, which often are assembled in mu- 
seums. Today it is a recognized fact that museums have a great 
educational value, and the student views a collection for what it 
means rather than what it is. Archaeology has taken vast strides, 
and the search for Indian artifacts without making written records 
is considered vandalism. The skilled archaeologist deplores the 
fact that sites have been "dug to death" when they might have 
been 'Mug to life for the benefit of science.'' 

Since the accidental discovery in 1882 of an Indian burial site in 
the writer's garden many questions, not easy to answer, have arisen. 
It was, and still is, evident that, if Pennsylvania were as well or- 
ganized for archaeological research as New York, or had been as 
completely dug over as Ohio, some at least of the questions might 
have been answered. For more than a quarter of a century we 
have struggled toward the light, studying museums and private 
collections, seeking the acquaintance of archaeologists, reading 
all available literature, endeavoring to fit statements and theories 
to what is self-evident in this locality. Forced to accept the idea 
that this is a neglected "transition area," we agree with Hanna, 
author of The Wilderness Trail, that" the field of Pennsylvania arch- 
aeology is still practically unbroken," and this seems especially 
true of the valley of the Susquehanna. 

Our first study, nearly twenty-five years ago, was with Gen. 
John S. Clark, a student of Indian occupation of the upper Sus- 
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quehanna, then an accepted authority both in New York State and 
in Pennsylvania, although today some of his conclusions are 
criticised and even discredited. He said to me: "Teaoga has been 
occupied, or frequented, by aborigines as long as they have lived 
on the Alleghany Range; remains have been and will be found 
reaching back a thousand, if not thousands, of years of all nations 
and languages, friends and enemies. I hope you will unravel some 
of the secrets/' In company with the historian, the Rev. David 
Craft, Gen. Clark made surveys from the state line to Wyoming 
Valley before the canal and railroad had cut away many evidences 
of aboriginal occupation. Therefore we believe his work should 
be given scientific acknowledgment. 

Of late years so much attention has been given to the historic 
Iroquois that their predecessors hereabouts have not always had 
consideration, largely from lack of criteria. Inspired by Gen. 
Clark, and by continued finds in our immediate vicinity, we have 
endeavored to assemble in our local museum a collection repre- 
sentative of the various cultures here evident. While it was long 
since acknowledged "difficult to distinguish the web of conflicting 
evidence respecting the nationality of the Indians who from time to 
time have occupied the soil of Pennsylvania'' (Egle), it is acknowl- 
edged that Teaoga must ever have been a strategic point, by reason 
of the junction here of the Chemung and Susquehanna Rivers. 
Holding the key, as it were, to the territory north of Pennsylvania, 
it was a natural watch town where many important Indian trails 
converged. 

Inspired by some recent monographs from the pen of Mr. 
Alanson Skinner, also by the results of the research of the Lewis H. 
Morgan Chapter of Rochester, we hope, by a survey of the material 
in Tioga Point Museum and all available private local collections, 
to furnish additional criteria concerning the prehistoric occupation 
of the middle section of the main Susquehanna and its tributary, 
the Chemung. While the culture was inferior to that of the Iro- 
quois, there is considerable to be adnnVed, and we are not quite 
ready to agree with the suggestion that the river played a more im- 
portant part in historic than in prehistoric times. We believe from 
various indications that Teaoga was a permanent center, or at least 
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Fig. 33. — Sketch map showing aboriginal sites in the 
region of "Teaoga," now Athens, Pa. 
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a rallying point, during many periods. Many of the sites long sup- 
posed to be detached prove to be connected, and in several instances 
— always along the river — show repeated occupancy at different 
periods, at different levels, and by different peoples. Two or three 
terraces are plainly visible along both the Chemung and the Sus- 
quehanna Rivers in this valley, each often showing a different 
culture. These streams are subject to severe floods several times a 
year, uncovering in some places unsuspected sites and burying 
others more deeply in silt. 

The region covered by our proposed survey, shown on the ac- 
companying map (fig, 33), is about ten or twelve miles square, 
with mention of a few sites more distant. While overlapping the 
New York State line at the north, it is a territory little described 
on the printed page. Without special training, we propose to 
give the results of explorations of various collectors, depending on 
illustrations to assist in the progress of knowledge along archaeo- 
logical lines. Such data as we had already published^ now seems 
indefinite, incomplete, and in some instances inaccurate. In this 
work we have been assisted by Percy L. Lang, Ellsworth Cowles, 
Paul F. Scott, and a number of other local collectors, from whose 
observations we have made careful notes. We have also had coun- 
sel and advice from Alanson Skinner, Arthur C. Parker, Dr. Beau- 
champ, Alvin H. Dewey, and Christopher Wren. 

Traces have been found of cultures of different periods — archaic 
Algonkian; Andaste or archaic Iroquois; late Algonkian with Dela- 
ware predominating but possibly including Shawnee; later Iroquois, 
including many tribes that had become subject. to them such as the 
Siouan Catawba and Tutelo. While there are indications of occu- 
pation even earlier than the archaic Algonkian, evidences of early 
and late Algonkian and Andaste or archaic Iroquois predominate 
in this locality; and in historic times it is evident that small groups 
of southern tribes conquered by the Iroquois had at least transient 
settlements here. Considerable data is available as to Algonkian 
culture, and Algonkian sites are easily identified by the long pestle, 
steatite dish, chipped grooved axe, stemmed and notched points, 
ceremonial and ''problematical" artifacts of early days, and later 

^ A History of Old Tioga Point and Early Athens, Pennsylvania. Athens, Pa., 1908. 
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their special types of pottery, by no means weak in decoration, as is 
noted elsewhere. But for long years we have wondered if the 
large skeletons from our own garden and the unwieldly imple- 
ments found there and on some neighboring sites did not indicate 
the same race as that described by Capt. John Smith in relating his 
encounters with the mighty Sasquesahannock in 1608. A careful 
study of old maps, of the writings of Champlain, Parkman and some 
Jesuit Relations, and the surveys of Gen. Clark encouraged us in 
this belief, first awakened by an erudite friend in 1896. Unques- 
tionably Capt. Smith's Indians were one with the Andaste, the 
least known inhabitants of the valley of the Susquehanna and the 
last, because the most powerful, tribe to resist the onslaughts of the 
famous Iroquois, to whom, however, they were related. We be- 
lieve this people made their last stand within the confines of Brad- 
ford County and along the state line. Their villages extended from 
Spanish Hill to Wyalusing and possibly a little farther south, and it 
is recorded that the last battle was at Wyalusing. In somewhat 
recent years our theories have been substantiated. The burial 
sites at Athens, on our own property, have furnished the best 
known artifacts for the study of the culture of the Andaste, or 
archaic Iroquois, and are to be found in the museums of the Wyom- 
ing Historical and Geological Society at Wilkes-Barre, of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York City, and our own 
of Tioga Point. These include skeletal remains, often indicating 
men six feet and more in height,^ and pottery with certain distinc- 
tive characteristics such as the deep collar, yet closely related to 
that of the Erie or Neutral group of the Central Iroquois, all coil- 
made, the clay tempered with burnt stone and pounded shell, and 
varying in size from the toy of a child to the great burial urn of a 
chief. All pottery was found in or associated with graves. Celts, 
chipped and polished, were of varied materials. Arrow points, 
usually of flint, were of the characteristic Iroquoian type, tri- 
angular. There are no bird-stones or banner-stones and few pipes ; 

1 The size of many skeletons found hereabouts has been a matter of wonder for the 
last thirty years. While no competent specialist has checked them up, the unusual 
size led us to have a physician who had made a special study of anatomy examine 
many of the skeletons from Site 2. After measuring these he said, "They must have 
been seven feet tall." 
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but to whom but mighty men belong the large chipped tomahawk, 
the unwieldy pestle, and the grooved axe 13 inches long? Other 
artifacts may best be described in our survey. 

Description of the Sites 

Let us then journey from site to site — a seemingly more definite 
method than chronological consideration — starting at Site I on the 
map, the Spalding Memorial Library Building, the home of Tioga 
Point Museum. This spot was the known camping ground and 
rendezvous of the red man from the period of the French and 
Indian wars; but it was not until 1897 that evidence was found of 
the long-used camp or village site, and close by two burial sites, 
one beneath the other, discovered by laborers when excavating for 
the cellar of the present building. Since they were working under 
contract, with no skilled investigator at hand, no doubt valuable 
data were lost. 

The upper burials were about two and a half feet from the sur- 
face, the lower eight feet below. Under one of the lower burials 
was a bed of ashes with crushed pottery, shells, very crude points, 
pronounced palaeolithic, deer bones and antlers, indicating a kitchen 
midden or refuse pit of great age. Later, while grading the lot, 
many graves were found which have never been fully excavated, 
but a few were carefully examined and the skulls, bones, and im- 
plements taken from them are now in the Museum. Close to the 
edge of the high bank along the Chemung River two skeletons were 
found in one grave, flexed and buried in a sitting position, very 
close together, one facing east and one west. With them was 
pottery, a broken chisel, possibly double-bitted and 8 inches in 
length, crude knives, stemmed and barbed points, broken cere- 
monial celts and small black ones, seemingly all Algonkian. (See 
fig- 34)- The pottery, however, varies in size, shape, and decora- 
tion, and is pronounced by experts to be of three distinct types, 
indicating this to be a mixed site. Nearly all the vessels were 
broken before burial, which, as indicated later, was somewhat 
usual in this locality. Hammer stones, hoes, mullers, sinkers, 
shells, and deer bones complete the list of remains here found. 
There were no pestles, mortars, or lapstones, but many firestones 
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Fig, 34. — Objects from the Museum site, including potsherds of different cultures 
and a finely executed chisel. 
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and every indication of long-continued fires inside of two circles 30 
feet in diameter and 50 feet apart — apparently century old lodge 
sites. The whole of the narrow neck of land north and south of 
this site, about one-half mile in extent, seems to have been a burial 
place at different periods, for within a few hundred feet of each 
other are graves distinctly Algonkian, Andaste, and Iroquois. In 
what is now the main street, just below the Museum, in laying 
water pipes four feet underground twenty years ago, were found 
some very large skeletons, one of which was carefully examined and 
described as 

a man of gigantic size. Judging from the thigh bone, 21 inches long, he must 
have been seven feet tall. The skull was much larger than usual, very thick, the 
forehead unusually receding and the top flattened. The jaws were extremely 
strong, full of large perfect teeth. Altogether the remains seemed to be those of a 
brutal and very powerful giant. A few small flints and a rude flint axe head 
were found, and in other graves close by several broken pots. 

Although most of the bones crumbled, the femur above mentioned, 
together with the jaw and teeth, are in the Museum, also the arti- 
facts and pottery shown in Old Tioga Point (page 205). Passing 
by these graves, one of which had a noticeable headstone (now in 
the Museum), a few rods farther south is Site 2, the writer's garden, 
where between 1882 and 1896 were found 29 graves, 28 pots, whole 
when buried, and some other artifacts and ornaments described in 
Old Tioga Point, and in several volumes of the Proceedings of the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. However, some de- 
tails are here repeated, as after the investigations of the Susque- 
hanna Archaeological Expedition all along the river, Mr. Alanson 
Skinner confirmed our own conclusion resulting from years of study, 
that this was an Andaste cemetery, yielding, in connection with 
other finds hereabouts, the first evidence of the culture indicated in 
Capt. John Smith's narrative of three hundred years ago. This 
''Murray garden" burial site, discovered by workmen in digging a 
drain, was an oblong plot, 80 by 30 feet, with a carefully arranged 
grave in the center, on a high bank of the Susquehanna. It yielded 
skeletal remains of twenty-five males, one child, and three females, 
each of the latter buried shoulder to shoulder with a male. Several 
skeletons examined by students indicated a height of above six and 
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Fig. 35. — Andaste pottery from the Murray garden; reduced to about one-fourth. 
A, A, B, B, fragments of pot ornamented with faces. 
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a half feet. The graves were grouped somewhat regularly around 
the one in the center which was marked with such care that it was 
believed to be that of a chief surrounded by members of his clan. 
This burial site accidentally discovered was on a previously un- 
occupied village lot. The workmen unearthed three skeletons 
buried so close together as to indicate one grave. But it was the 
pottery that attracted most attention; and in all the museums we 
have visited we have yet to find faces more artistically executed 
than those on one of the five pots, all of which were broken in re- 
moval. (See fig. 35). While we reproduce only the faces, enough 
fragments are preserved to show unusual all-over decoration of 
lines, dots, and finger-nail imprints. Apparently the pot was 
about eight inches in height and twenty in circumference. The 
upper edge of the two-inch frieze was finished in four curves, those on 
opposite sides each having one of the relief faces, distinctively male 
and female. There were also found four celts of different materials 
and workmanship ; a discoidal or game stone with a rough etching, 
possibly of a hafted celt; a gorget made from a marine shell, possibly 
nautilus; a unio shell cut to a sharp point, evidently used as a tool; 
and two pestles, one large and unwieldy but easily used by the big 
men here buried. There were many large drift stones in these and 
later-found graves though not used as lining, and over one skeleton 
was a large, flat stone, an inch thick, showing much use for house- 
hold purposes. All of these are now in Tioga Point Museum. 

The workmen's find attracted the attention of members of the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, who asked the privilege 
of making further excavations, a request carelessly granted as an 
occasional grave had often been found in lower Athens. Harrison 
Wright and S. F. Wadhams came in April, 1883, measured off the 
plot in twelve-foot intervals from the original grave, and began 
excavations. While, as afterward proven, they did not exhaust 
the contents of the cemetery, test holes at intervals of twelve feet 
all over the garden brought surprising results. Mr. Wright's 
original map and notes were given to us and are here reproduced 
for the first time (fig. 36). Thirteen graves were found, and from 
the end of the first half-hour a rich harvest was gleaned for the Wy- 
oming Museum, something being found with every burial. In the 
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Fig. 36. — Harrison Wright's sketch and notes of his first examination of the Andaste 
cemetery in the Murray garden. 
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first grave was a skeleton above the average height, buried in a sit- 
ting posture, with turtle-shell rattles in good condition and four small 




Fig. 37. — Andaste skulls and pots from the Murray garden, in the Museum of the 
Wyoming Historical and Genealogical Society, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

pebbles in each, close to each temple (skull no. i, upper section of 
fig- 37)- This grave yielded also a discoidal stone, a quantity of 
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burnt ochre, a broken antler comb, part of a shell gorget, and some 
small shell beads that disintegrated on exposure to the air. These 
objects might well have belonged to a squaw, but no skeleton was 
found here except of the "medicine man," or ''Turtle chief." The 
other graves yielded the group of pots and skulls — illustrated in the 
two sections of fig. 37 — now in the museum at Wilkes-Barre, one 
skull showing by the deep cut near the temple death by the toma- 
hawk. The pot at the left is 

1%3 



decorated exactly like the face 
pot first found, being of the 
same size and shape. It is 
more fully shown in Wren's 
Appalachian F otter y} The 
next is remarkable for the 
two faces showing headdresses 
— ^which Mr. Wright likened 
to those of Egyptian soldiers 
— rising to a point over the 
face and standing out stiffly 
at the sides (fig. 38). A few 
other pots were found, broken 
in removal, as well as a lap- 
stone, a few rude arrows and 
shell fragments, and a spiral 
copper bracelet, all well-de- 
scribed in the Proceedings of 

the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society (vol. 11, pt. i). 
Deserving mention next to the pottery is a small antler comb 
with four broken teeth, of the type made with stone tools about 
1600, with two perforations evidently for suspension. The brace- 
let, recently carefully examined by the writer, is probably of 
native workmanship like the Algonkian ornaments to be shown 
later, and made in the same fashion by beating the copper into a 
thin strip and then rolling it tightly. The spiral form is unusual. 
In Indian Implements from Graves at Athens, Pennsylvania, Chris- 

1 Christopher Wren, A Study of Nofth Appalachian Indian Pottery, Plymouth, 
Pa.; repubhshed from vol. xiii, Proc. Wyoming Hist, and Geol. Soc, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
1914. 




Fig. 38. — Andaste pot with elliptical mouth 
from Siite No. 2; height 4% inches. 
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Fig. 39. — Turtle-shell rattles, bone comb, and copper bracelet 
from Andaste graves in the Murray garden. 
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topher Wren has given considerable study to these articles and the 
turtle-shell rattles, but we are inclined to be slightly critical as to 
his conclusions. Dr. Beauchamp, writing him with reference to the 
antler comb, says: ''They were much used at the time the Iroquois 
were sending war parties down the Susquehanna against the And- 
astes. If simple it would be earlier." (See fig. 39). The rattles, as 
seen in Mr. Wright's map, were found with only one skeleton, and 
their perforations would indicate that they were used without a 
handle, quite possibly fastened to the ankles or suspended from the 
waist in the dance. That they are male and female shells is an in- 
teresting suggestion. Taken in consideration with long past and 
more recent investigations, we believe these should be classed as 
archaic Iroquois, or Andaste. 

After Mr. Wright's investigations, test holes having been made 
all over the one hundred foot lot at said stated intervals, it was soon 
discovered that there were many more graves and much more 
pottery. For long years this had been an apple orchard and under 
several of the old stumps, supposed to be from trees of Indian plant- 
ing, were Indian graves. Around each of two such stumps were 
seven graves in a circle, and directly under one stump in the center 
of a circle of graves, about three feet underground on a layer of 
clay, were eight pots carefully embedded in sand. Every one had 
been perforated by thread-like apple roots, and all were broken by 
a careless workman who was removing the stump just after a 
day's futile excavation by a second party from Wilkes-Barre. The 
writer, called by the workman too late, superintended the next 
stump-pulling and rescued from a child's grave the tiny pot seen 
in figure 35. 

Red ochre in large quantities was found close to several skele- 
tons, also a paint cup and mixer; and for long years at garden- 
making time the children gathered arrows, sinker stones, and pot- 
sherds. A necklace of green beads encircled the neck of one 
skeleton, but perished on exposure. 

Throughout this plot with one exception the skeletons were 
flexed but buried in a sitting posture, often with the right hand 
upraised and bearing a pot containing food, arrow points, or seeds, 
the latter leading to the conjecture that the old apple trees may have 
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grown from these very seeds. Mr. Wright found one skeleton 
buried at full length with the head on a bundle of twigs, and some 
bark-lined graves. 

The perfect circle of stones in the center, long kept undisturbed, 
marked the most unusual form of burial. On being removed they 
were found to cover a quantity of huge drift stones in a space three 
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Fig. 40. — Andaste grave in the Murray garden; skeleton now in Tioga Point Museum 

by five feet square with a marker at each corner underground. 
Underneath were more drift stones to a depth of nearly four feet, 
and below two large flat stones, from a distant quarry of today, 
which covered the skeleton of a man six feet or more tall, lying 
on the back, with the elbows flexed, hands spread out on breast, 
right leg flexed, foot under thigh, and left leg flexed across right. 
The front of the skull was crushed, doubtless by the weight of 
stones. A hafted tomahawk lay by the right shoulder, and a 
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large pot, crushed, at the left of the skull; a fine celt, triangular 
arrow point, bits of mica, and wampum were also found. This 
skeleton, embedded in the clay as found, was skilfully removed on 
sheets of zinc, boxed, and placed in Tioga Point Museum. While 
in his grave, this Andaste chief was viewed by more than a thousand 
people, and he is still an object of great curiosity (fig. 40). The 
rare double-necked small pot with many small fragments of others 
were found later in the street in front of this lot when gas pipes 
were being laid.^ 

The walk toward the meeting of the rivers takes us out of the 
narrow neck so full of graves toward old Diahoga or Teaoga (Site 
3). The earliest known records are those of Conrad Weiser of 
1725-37, who called the Chemung River as well as the town Dia- 
agon. A little later, 1743, John Bartram, botanist, accompanied 
him. Their location of the ''town house" seems to indicate the 
well-known watch town of the Iroquois on the high ridge south- 
east of the stone house now on Tioga Point farm. But here for a 
hundred years artifacts have been gathered, showing a much earlier 
culture than archaic Iroquois, evidently archaic Algonkian. Seventy 
years ago a fine collection was sent to Barnum's new museum in 
New York City, later destroyed by fire. Some of the objects here 
reproduced were gathered sixty years ago, later carried to England 
by the collector, and recently returned to the Museum. Steatite 
fragments abound, and there are also short pestles and small metates 
found nowhere else in our survey (fig. 41), black celts, rhyolite blades 
and barbed points, two-holed gorgets, some barbed flints, game 
balls or war clubs, polished mullers, rubbing stones, crude toma- 
hawks, many small pestles or pottery smoothers, a beautiful barbed 
point of chalcedony, all typical Algonkian of the early period. 
Few pipes have been found here. The one shown is stone with 
incised lines, and one in the Museum is of catlinite, rarely found 
hereabouts. Artifacts showing the later culture are scarce and 

1 On June 9, 192 1, the gas trench having been reopened, parts of three skeletons 
and some potsherds were thrown out. Paul Scott, on behalf of the Peabody Museum, 
made further excavations and found a carefully buried skeleton, indicating that here 
was another cemetery, about one hundred feet from that just described and evidently 
extending under the street where further investigation was impossible. The culture 
was apparently late Iroquoian. 
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Fig. 41. — Algonkin artifacts from old Teaoga, including a small metate, 
steatite fragments, and an unusual, short pestle. 
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not reproduced. All of the larger early implements are found on 
this site with great shell heaps of river mussel, a sure indication of a 
long-used village site; and nearby were also found quantities of 
unfinished and broken implements of stone, indicating a celt and 
pestle workshop. The pottery may have belonged to the contact 
period ; the potsherds were found 
with many different designs on 
the site of the pottery discov- 
ered in 1897, described in Old 
Tioga Point and in Wren's Ap- 
palachan Pottery and here rein- 
troduced by request (fig. 42). 
While examining the supposed 
site of Diahoga, M. P. Murray 
and G. T. Ercanbrack located 
what was evidently an extensive 
pottery on the bank of the Sus- 
quehanna River about 50 rods 
southeast of the present stone 
house. This valley, being on 
the edge of the ice sheet of ages 
past, has many beds of clay 
found associated with glacial 
drift. At the point mentioned 
the river bed from shore to shore is a thick mass of clay, and with the 
soft shale, sandstone, and mica close at hand pottery making was 
easy. And here were found close to the river's edge two circles, 
three or four feet in diameter, paved with sandstone with depression 
in center showing evidence of long-continued fires, and indicating 
that here the clay was mixed and tempered for the potter's use. 
Nearby was undoubtedly a kiln. Four shelves about two feet 
wide and four feet long, rising in tiers, were built against the bank 
and walled up at the ends, all of round sandstone laid like a cobble- 
stone pavement, burned and cracked with many fires and strewn 
with sherds of many pots broken in firing. How they walled up the 
kiln that easily held a hundred pots of average size we could not 
decide, but it was evident that the decorations used were seldom 




Fig. 42. — Potsherds from Teaoga. 
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repeated. Most of the sherds indicate the culture of the Algonkian, 
but others show Iroquois influence, doubtless dating from the 
days when the Iroquois raided the Susquehanna settlements.^ 

Let us now retrace our steps, cross the bridge over the Chemung 
River, and continue our survey on its west bank. Just north of the 
bridge, along the river bank, has recently been found a row of fire- 
places, evenly spaced, indicating a row of single dwellings or a 
long house (Site 4). Lapstones, pestles, hammer stones, and all 
other village implements were found, also Algonkian potsherds and 
Iroquoian points. Cold weather has prevented further investiga- 
tion, but this may prove to be a town site of the Andaste, whose 
unusual cemetery lies only a few rods southward (Site 5). 

This burial place, although well known to the Murray family, 
who were the original purchasers of the land thereabouts in 1791, 
had never been explored because of the family prejudice against 
disinterment. The ordinary farm work had disclosed many burials, 
apparently hasty, the older men saying there seemed to have been 
trench burial as in time of battle. About 1890, in remaking the 
public highway, which seems to run through the cemetery, various 
remains were disclosed. No observations were recorded and 
nothing found except one large white glass bead, deposited by C. F. 
Murray in the museum of the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society. 

In 1916 came the Susquehanna Archaeological Expedition, one of 
the avowed purposes of which was "to discover an Andaste ceme- 
tery." So many problems seem to await solution here that the 
advent of this party was hailed with delight, and every courtesy 
possible was extended to them by the Tioga Point Chapter D. A. R., 
which organization has assumed the care and maintenance of the 
Museum — established in 1895 by a short-lived historical society — 
now housed in the Spalding Memorial Library building. 

Mr. Alanson Skinner, who headed the expedition in the tem- 
porary absence of Mr. Warren K. Moorehead, spoke several times to 
interested audiences, saying of this region, previously neglected by 
archaeologists, that here seemed to be the clue to the origin or migra- 

1 Further investigation shows this to have been a twice occupied village or burial 
site, culture Algonkian and late Iroquois. 
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tion of many early tribes. Realizing the value of scientific investi- 
gation M. P. Murray, husband of the writer, invited Mr. Skinner 
and his party to investigate the site on the high terrace, a few rods 
southeast of the Chemung River bridge on the upper end of the 
broad river bottom, known since 1770 as Queen Esther's flats. Dr. 
Donehoo, secretary of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, was 
with the party. While the report of the latter has been published, 
embodying some notes from both Moorehead and Skinner, since the 
writer went over the ground with the men and was present as much 
as possible during the excavations, she considers this article would 
be incomplete without some mention of the results of the discovery 
of the first known Andaste cemetery named by the party "Upper 
Queen Esther's Flats." The enthusiasm of Mr. Skinner was very 
great when a complete pot was unearthed here which he pronounced 
to be " Archaic Iroquois. ' ' This was the beginning of the interesting 
discoveries, which mean much to science and help to unravel the 
archaeology of the Andaste. The work was carried on under diffi- 
culties, but, as the leader said at the time, "although the rain fell 
steadily and the openings were filled with water and mud, like that 
of Flanders, even the laborers became so interested that they worked 
every minute of the day; for with the skeletons were deposited 
relics, not numerous but enough to show that they were the same 
people that Capt. John Smith met on his raids on Chesapeake 
Bay," and the same as those buried in the Murray garden. 

At first this seemed to be entirely a communal burial place, for 
there were bundles of bones, disassociated skulls, and sometimes 
several skeletons together, so much like the Hurons that Mr. Skinner 
at once suspected this to be a cemetery of their relatives, the An- 
daste. Both he and Dr. Donehoo agreed that no such cemetery 
had been found east of the Mississippi; although, as excavations 
continued, various forms of burial were found and, from the con- 
dition of the bones, doubtless made at different periods. A careful 
survey of the field was made by Engineer Sugden, many test holes 
being sunk on the flats and west of the highway, but it was on the 
sunny knoll, east of the highway, that the fifty-seven skeletons were 
found in thirty-three graves, buried without any regularity as to 
depth, position, or location. There was such a paucity of relics 
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that it was soon said that they must have been a poor people. 
All were flexed or bundle burials and the majority of artifacts were 
near the head or hips. One highly polished celt was found lying 
close to the chin of the skeleton of a male. 

Most of the pottery was decorated, showing about the same cul- 
ture as that in the Murray garden, and the condition of the greater 
part of the bones seemed to show about the same age, though 
others were soft. Dr. Donehoo stated that the relics resembled 
those found at Lock Haven, where, however, there are no skeletal 
remains. The skulls, femurs, and tibias found were of about normal 
size. Some graves revealed fragments of pottery and pipes, es- 
pecially under the skulls, possibly after the Indian fashion symbol- 
ical of the whole vessel ; and in several instances sherds from one pot 
were found in different graves, which at the Heye Museum proved 
to fit together sufficiently to restore the whole. One was really 
unique in that it seems to have two stories, others showing the 
notched rim or deep collar larger than the body, a true Andaste 
type, like some noted in Christopher Wren's North Appalachian 
Pottery although he fails to designate the culture. One grave had 
two skeletons, one lying above the other. Another had the head 
turned almost opposite to its natural position and the face jammed 
down. This may have been a young follower of the chase, a bear's 
lower jaw and a bone awl being close to the head; fragments of a 
plain pot were behind him. In another grave beside the flexed 
skeletons were six bundle burials, a whole pot with them, and near 
the skeleton a smaller pot filled with oxide of iron and having for a 
cover one of those thin river pebbles chipped into a round shape 
so common in this region, but heretofore classed by Moorehead, 
Wren, and others as game stones or problematical objects. Let 
them hereafter be recognized as pot covers ! 

In another grave were three skeletons ''apparently flung in 
haphazard in the flesh." Another, having only fragments of a 
skull and some small bones, suggested possible reinterment in an 
ossuary or removal by white men. In one grave was the bowl of a 
beaver effigy pipe, broken before burial, similar to a wolf effigy 
pipe in the Tioga Point Museum. Two trumpet disk pipes were 
found and a very large one of the same type, broken and mended 
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in ingenious fashion by its owner. It was not three-fourths of a 
yard long like those Captain Smith admired which were evidently 
effigy pipes, as he said, ''They had a bird or deere or some such 
device at the great end, sufficient to beat out one's brains." While 
the writer was present one of the men in working a grave exclaimed, 
** There are horns over his head!" Mr. Skinner said that indicated 
chieftainship. Later this was found to be a bundle burial, com- 
pletely covered with antlers of Virginia deer. A passing visitor, 
however, heard the exclamation and attempted to verify it by in- 
terrogating a fun-loving Maine workman, and the story grew and 
was printed from coast to coast that one or more skulls had been 
found with horns growing from the forehead ! 

But one grave suggested contact with whites, either through a 
visit to other tribes, or a guest in camp — perhaps Etienne Brule, 
Champlain's scout, the first white man known to have traversed the 
Susquehanna (about 1615). This skeleton had around the neck a 
string of copper beads, not made by Indians, strung on a braided 
sinew. The salts of the copper had preserved, not only the sinew, 
but a tiny fragment of the beaver skin robe in which the deceased 
had been wrapped for burial. Under his knees was a polished ^ame 
stone, not often found so far north, and there were two band-like 
rings near his hips. Near his breast were the much-rusted remains 
of two steel scalping knives — the only ones known to be found in 
this locality except in the grave of a surgeon of Revolutionary times 
near the Museum. This grave contained, not only another flexed 
skeleton, but under the feet of the two a bundle burial, two skulls 
being of children. A number of these skulls were only a few inches 
from the surface. With one skull of a child was an animal resem- 
bling a beaver, like the effigy pipe crudely made out of an antler. 
With one bundle burial were seven arrow points lying as though 
buried in a quiver, all of the Iroquois triangular shape, but serrated. 
There were celts, both chipped and polished. In all, 8 pots, 4 
pipes, 4 celts, and about 25 other objects were found, a small pro- 
portion as compared with the Murray garden cemetery. 

Along the line of the road west of the graves were five firepits 
from one to four feet in depth. Firepit No. i contained charcoal, 
burnt bones, and stones; no objects. No. 2 contained a bone awl; 
No. 3, no objects; No. 4, a bear's tooth; No. 5, no objects. 
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Many broken objects proved to be restorable, and no doubt 
make a fine showing in the Heye Museum. We regret our in- 
ability to reproduce them. The strictly scientific observations 
we hope may be published in a not too distant future in the series 
of the Heye Museum bulletins. Therefore we leave to the reader 
the discussions and deductions to be drawn from the discoveries on 
this site. 

Dr. Donehoo recommended in a public address that the site be 
marked ''as the first Andaste cemetery to be identified along the 
Susquehanna," pledging himself to obtain an appropriation for 
that purpose from the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 

As to the already published reports of other work by the Ex- 
pedition in this valley, while much more time was spent here than 
at any other point, we do not consider that sufficient investigation 
was made to lightly set aside the work of former students of the 
early tribes along the Susquehanna. We believe that the careful 
study of the Andaste and the surveys made by Rev. David Craft 
and Gen. John S. Clark should not be considered as local traditions 
until thorough scientific investigation in fair weather can be made.^ 

Continuing on our way, a mile or two below, we reach Site 6, the 
broad river flats occupied in Revolutionary times by ''Queen Esther 
Montour" and her tribe of Monsey Delawares, who with their 
flocks and herds occupied these flats from Milan to the site just 
described. Here lodge sites, fireplaces, and shell pits are still 
easily discernible. The exact location of Esther's town, destroyed 
by Hartley in 1778, was between Wolcott and Buck Creeks, ex- 
actly opposite the point made by the meeting of the Susquehanna 

1 The members of this Expedition differed somewhat as to the territory of the 
Andaste and the sites assigned to them by Clark and Craft. Carantouan may be 
mythical, but no other town site has yet been discovered above Tioga Point. Below 
our present survey the earthworks at the mouth of Sugar Cret k are acknowledged to 
be similar to those of Spanish Hill, and the extensive site at the mouth of Towanda 
Creek was pronounced to be Andaste, needing more careful investigation; the site on 
the flats of the Piollet farm at Wysox were set down as either Andaste or early Algon- 
kian. The almost obliterated site on the bluff at the mouth of Wyalusing Creek and 
possibly the one at Mehoopany also need further study. Sites previously named 
Andaste at Meshoppen and Tunkhannock were pronounced by Mr. Skinner to be 
Algonkian, the Andaste trails from their settlements on the West Branch having fol- 
lowed Towanda and Sugar Creeks, leaving the middle reaches of the river to the Algon- 
kian. 
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and Chemung Rivers, on a high bank washed and often overflowed 
by the violent Chemung floods. Indian artifacts have been col- 
lected at this site from the surface for a hundred years or more, but 
it is only within the twenty-five years since the founding of the Tioga 
Point Museum that they have been preserved, or any observations 
taken. The most noticeable is a fine wolf efligy pipe found on the 
surface after a flood, which we had classed as a totem of the Wolf 
Clan of the Delaware; but it is not Algonkian, having been pro- 
nounced by members of the Susquehanna Expedition to be Andaste, 
or archaic Iroquois. Was this an Andaste site, too, prior to Dela- 
ware occupation? That it has known many periods of occupation 
is evident, not only from the artifacts but from the observations of 
all recent intelligent collectors. The most interesting and extensive 
finds have been from the river bank after floods. Here thirty 
years ago was found, far below the present surface, a slab-lined 
grave of the Shawnee type. With a very large skeleton was the 
longest pecked roller pestle ever found in this region. The pestle 
and most artifacts from this site indicate Algonkian culture. Small 
argillite blades and a crude drill, found by Andrew Delpeuch in 
recent years, are shown with pottery. He also found several stone- 
lined graves but no details were recorded. P. L. Lang discovered 
three fireplaces in the bknk, one directly above the other, at depths 
of 6, 9, and 12 feet below the surface respectively. ''The large 
deposits of firestone, charcoal, and shell refuse with clear deposits 
of silt between show that much time had elapsed between the usage 
of these three sites, a most unusual circumstance," says Mr. Lang. 
Even the highest fireplace is below the level of Esther's town. 
The potsherds- found here all seem to be pre-Iroquoian. Washed 
from the bank, seemingly all from graves, sufficient fragments have 
never been found for restoration. The beautiful specimen, shown 
in Old Tioga Point (page 205), indicates a contact period, distinctly 
Algonkian in some details, yet showing some early Iroquois decora- 
tions. But the majority have the collarless rims, inside decorations, 
punched, roulette and fabric-wrapped paddle work of the Algon- 
kian. The chevron, or herring-bone decoration, is common, the 
best example (see fig. 43) having been found by Lewis Rinebold. 
A really unique decoration is shown in two sherds in the second row; 
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Fig. 43. — Objects from archaic Algonkian and late Delaware town; 
an effigy pipe, probably Andaste. 
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and below is the punched decoration assigned by Professor Willough- 
by to the archaic Algonkian. The sherds, however, all vary in 
certain particulars, some being very thick and many having an 
outside layer of color. Nearby is a well-known bed of brick clay 
giving a dull-red color when fired, and this seems to have been used 
as slip over the outside of some vessels whose interior is made of 
carbonaceous shale. The large sherd found by Ellsworth Cowles 
(center top) apparently belongs to a pot of great size and others 
show slight Iroquois influence. 

The student may be interested to compare these potsherds with 
plates in Christopher Wren's North Appalachian Pottery y and with 




Fig. 44. — Tubes and broken pipes; reduced one-half: A, platform pipe from Cash 
Creek; B, D, from Sheshequin; C, from a hilltop west of Athens. 

the Lenape earthenware in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, 
the Field Museum at Chicago, or the American Museum of Natural 
History. In this locality we are unable to designate, as in Wyom- 
ing Valley, definite sites occupied by the Delaware, Shawnee, 
Nanticoke, and Conoy; therefore, only by comparison, may the 
special culture be decided. However, as the last inhabitants were 
the late Algonkian, may they not have known of the previous occu- 
pation by their kin? Large flint knives, ceremonial stone beads, 
and a stone knife cleverly fitted to the hand, similar to Moore- 
head's curved flaked knife (see fig. 46, A) were found on the lower 
part of the site, also a heart-shaped pendant of beaten lead with 
three perforations at the top, evidently of Indian workmanship. 
14 
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On the Point and on the west side of the river the number of 
stone hoes, large pestles, mullers, and very large mortars would 
indicate a people among whom agriculture had been long established. 

From here to Ulster doubtless the proximity of the steep moun- 
tains to the river precluded occupancy, as even the most used trail 
crossed to the New Sheshequin flats. Therefore we will make our 
next survey at Ulster, or Old Sheshequin, eight miles below Athens. 
Here there has always been desultory collecting. Probably the 
most extensive in comparatively recent years has been by Guy 
Culver and Andrew Delpeuch, both of whom have many artifacts, 
but no recorded data. We regret that the Culver collection is not 
available for study. Within the last five years Paul F. Scott — now 
studying at Harvard along these lines — has made some careful 
investigations and has a representative collection in Tioga Point 
Museum. We come first to a village site (No. 7), on the second 
river terrace on the Walker farm, just above Ulster. Broken chips 
and barbed points are abundant, indicating a possible workshop, 
such as are quite frequent along the river. Firestones are plentiful, 
rough pottery (see fig. 47) , and great abundance of sinker stones for 
both lines and nets where shad were plentiful. On this site was 
found a heavy iron tomahawk of Dutch pattern, perhaps left by the 
captive Dutch traders of 16 14. Now we cross Cash Creek, on each 
side of which were Delaware towns two centuries ago (Sites 8 and 
9). Half a mile from the mouth is a more ancient camp or village 
site that has yielded rough celts, rhyolite points, and the burned 
stone of old fireplaces, also two unusual large pot covers of stone, 
dressed smooth with beveled edge. Still farther up this creek, on 
a hilltop that may have been used for signal fires, were found by 
Miles Smith a few hafted spears, one four inches long of yellow 
jasper, two highly polished celts, and the only platform pipe found 
in this region, of highly-polished mottled black stone, its edges 
broken by the plow (fig. 44, ^). 

The tube C in this figure is from a hilltop west of Athens, and 
has been called a moose whistle. The others are from Sheshequin. 
We are in doubt as to the culture to which these should be assigned. 

Returning to the river, let us consider the long-known site (No. 
10) on the river flats east of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, covering 
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Van Dyke and Scott farms. Within the past eighteen months the 
construction work on the highway has revealed a burial site, where 
Scott made careful investi- 
gations. "Six graves were 
opened, showing in every in- 
stance burned earth and 
charred corn near the surface, 
flexed skeletons from two to 
five feet underground, no 
evidence of European influ- 
ence. The skeletons were 
unusual in size, the skulls 
dolichocephalic.^ The Algon- 
kian "elbow pipe " of earth- 
enware, the soaps tone pipe, 
both marked B (fig. 46), the 
bear's teeth perforated to be 
strung for a necklace are all 
from this burial site ; also the 
pipe fragments, bone tools, 
bone perforated for pendant, 
ceremonial beads, and tiny 
celts (fig. 45). The pottery 
(fig- 47) varies in type but the 

arrow points here are all Iroquoian. The perforated hammer stone 
(fig- 47 » ^1 middle row) is an Algonkian type found in Delaware and 
New Jersey, but seldom here. 

Some red and yellow jasper points, Algonkian potsherds, and a 
short highly-polished pestle in the Shaw collection are said to be 
from this site, but we cannot verify the data. There is also in our 

1 We have records that enormous skeletons were found on this site seventy years 
ago; and about the same time two of unusual size were found in a "stone sepulchre" 
at Burlington (southwest) doubtless a Shawnee burial. There is also a record of an 
Indian grave opened seventy-five years ago near a spring on the south side of Mt. 
Pisgah, having a skeleton of immense size declared by a physician to have belonged 
to a man "seven feet tall." The Burlington collection in the Museum is worthy of 
examination, especially the peculiar celt, highly polished on one side and beveled on 
the other, pronounced a western Seneca type. There is also a bone gouge or spoon, 
but all other artifacts are Algonkian. 




Fig. 45. — Bone tools, amulets, beads, and 
fragments of pipes from the Paul Scott col- 
lection; M, M, M, amulet and sinker stones. 
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Museum a grooved axe of polished stone, thirteen inches long, 
from an Ulster site, the exact location unknown (see Old Tioga 
Point, p. 207), which could have been wielded only by a powerful 



man. 




Fig. 46. — Paul Scott collection: effigy pipe from supposed Algonkian site; A, stone 

knife; B, pottery and soapstone pipes; steatite fragments; C, large fragment 

of earthenware from another location. 

Just below here, on the second river terrace, is the most im- 
portant ancient village site (No. 11), in Old Sheshequin, extending 
from the Scott-Mather line south to the center of Layman farm, 
the lower end near a large spring showing the oldest culture. Ste- 
atite fragments of varying thickness abound (fig. 46), but there is 
no trace of earthenware. There are, however, medium-crude 
rhyolite points, crude knives, long pestles, hammer stones, club 
heads grooved longitudinally, many small celts of black slate, 
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tiny scrapers, a broken butterfly ceremonial, a brass tube bead, 
small drills, one-sided spears, a broad arrow hafted (unusual), 
and wee ones all shown in the upper part of figure 47. Here also 
was found the fine efligy pipe of steatite similar to those of Andaste 




Fig. 47. — Paul Scott Collection, Ulster: B, brass tube bead and perforated hammer 
stone from Site 11, Algonkian and Iroquois. 

earthenware (fig. 46) — this represents a turtle or a porcupine with 
a distinct human face incised on the back — also the miniature 
amulet and sinker stones (m in fig. 45). Indeed Paul Scott's col- 
lection from this site shows a multiplicity of small artifacts, 
suggesting a tribe of pigmies rather than the giants of the Van 
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Dyke burial site, who might well have been some of Captain 
Smith's Sasquesahannocks. Doubtless this site should be as- 
signed to the archaic Algonkian, deserving further study. The 
large fragment of earthenware (fig. 46, C) was found by Scott across 
the river in a shell heap or refuse pit described later. Most of his 
collection are surface finds. 

Unquestionably here is a locality that should have more care- 
ful investigation, for which we hope in the near future. The lower 
half of Bradford County, almost untouched in our survey, has also 
much to reveal concerning both Andaste and Algonkian occupation, 
evidence fast being scattered by the desultory collector. Would 
that every private collector would adopt as an axiom these words of 
Arthur C. Parker: "Archaeological material should be collected 
only for two distinct purposes, first to increase knowledge, second 
to illustrate and diffuse knowledge.'' Each artifact, however 
tiny, should have a label or number connecting it with the site on 
which it was found. 

Tioga Point Museum, 
Athens, Pa. 



